LIFE   OF   LORD   REDESDALE
important state officials. The Attorney-General, in addres-
sing the Court, referred to the libel on Lord Redesdale as
one of the most scandalous that had ever come before an
English jury. It charged the Chancellor with having
improperly introduced Mr. Plunket, the Solicitor-General
of Ireland, into the Government of the country and that
he had corruptly ordered the fees of the Secretary of the
Master of the Rolls to be given to his own secretary the
better to enable him to pension an unknown annuitant.
After a hearing of more than five hours and a delibera-
tion of less than ten minutes, Cobbett was found guilty,
but he did not receive sentence on the conviction, for
the Attorney-General was inclined to wait until the author
had been traced. At first Cobbett refused to give up the
original manuscript, but eventually he unconditionally
delivered it to Perceval, trusting to the lenity of the Attor-
ney-General. It was sent to the Secretary of State (Charles
Yorke), who allowed Marsden to take a facsimile impression
of one of the pages. In a letter to Perceval the Chancellor
remarked: "It is extremely important to fix the letters
under the signature of Juverna on their author, if that
author be the person suspected. That a person of the
disposition manifested by those letters should be in the
situation of the supposed author must be dangerous to
any Government."1
There was no doubt in the minds of the Irish officials
that the author of the libel was Robert Johnson, who in
June 1801 had been made a judge of the Court of Common
Pleas in fulfilment of one of the Union Engagements.
The brothers William and Robert Johnson, ambitious
sons of a respectable apothecary, had been amongst the
most avaricious and pertinacious place-hunters with whom
1 Life of Perceval (op. cit.), I. 120.
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